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Conference Calendar 


MAY 


17-18 New York City. Waldorf-Astoria 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session 


S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


18-19 Cincinnati, Ohio. Hotel Gibson 
Industrial Relations Research Association. Spring Conference. R. W. Fleming, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Park & University, Temp. 3, Room 5, Wisc. 


JUNE 


7-8 Philadelphia 
American Society for Personnel Administration. Third Annual Convention 
W. J. MacReynolds, Philadelphia Transportation Co., 1405 Locust St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


7-8 New York. Waldorf-Astoria 
American Management Association. General Management Conference 
James O. Rice, Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


17-29 Pasadena; Calif. 
California Institute of Technology. Fourth Annual Conferences on Manage- 
ment and Personnel Training. Robert D. Gray, Director, Industrial Re- 
lalions Section California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif. 


26-29 Cambridge, England. St. Catherine's College 
The British Institute of Personnel Management. Personnel Conference 
Management House, 8 Hill Street, London. 


JULY 


1-4 Oxford, England. Keble College 
5-9 People At Work. Three Conferences. Miss M. D. Reed, Secretary 
10-14 Robert Hyde House, 48 Bryanston Square, London, W.1, England 


5-11 Brussels, Belgium 
The International Committee for Scientific Management. Ninth International Man- 
agement Congress. The National Management Council of The United States 
of America, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


11-13, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
The University of Michigan. Fourth Annual Conference on Aging. Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, Institute 2 Human Adjustment, Room 1510, Rackham Build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Edttorto Keader:- 


How To Write Better is the title of 
one of the Life Adjustment Booklets issued by 
Science Research Associates Inc. 28 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. In it Rudolf Flesch 
gives many practical hints on good writing. 
He pleads for clear and understandable writ- 
ing, keeping in mind the level of reading 
ability of the audience. This booklet is 48 
pages and paper cover and sells for 4o cents; 
less in quantity. The author, Dr. Flesch, 
is well known for his books, ‘“The Art of 
Plain Talk’, “The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing’’ and others. As an Editor I read many 
thousands of words a month. It would be a 
great help to me if writers for our PERSON- 
NEL JOURNAL audience would read what 
Dr. Flesch has to say. One of the words that 
industrial authors have copied from college 
writers is ‘‘techniques’’. They nearly always 
misuse it, confusing it with method or pro- 
cedure. The Oxford English Dictionary— 
my favorite—says of technique, “‘Manner 
of artistic execution or performance in re- 
lation to formal or practical details.” A 
paper now on my desk—for return to the au- 
thor!—misuses the word five or six times. 
He says, “While discussing the conference 
technique . . .’’, meaning ‘‘While discussing 
the conference method. . .’’. He also uses 
approach many times, usually in place of 
method. Other favorites with careless au- 
thors whom we must read are, ‘‘basic’’, 
‘at the—level,’’ “‘etc.’’, “‘patterns’’, and 
many others. 

But more disturbing to the reader than 
than the excessive and improper use of pet 
words is obscure writing. For example: 
“Academically, the proper approach to 
training programs starts with top manage- 
ment.’’ Why not do it this way; “Logically, 
training should start with top manage- 
ment.’” It will save 36% of the words and 
41% of the vowels and is clearer. 

And while writing about Dr. Flesch I 


was amused to read an editorial comment 
in ‘“The New Yorker’’ disapproving of him. 
The first page of a recent issue was devoted 
entirely to poking fun at Dr. Flesch and 
the Reading-Ease Calculator. The Calcu- 
lator is a device developed by General Mo- 
tors Corporation to help their employee 
magazine editors make their stuff more 
understandable and more interesting to 
their particular readers. And, by the way, it 
comes with the How to Write Better booklet 
which I told you about when I began this 
column. Now funny paper editors must be 
allowed to have their fun. But, you know 
about people in glass houses. It took me 
about ten minutes to find this turgid piece 
of writing on the front page of The New 
Yorker of January 13th, which lay on my 
magazine pile. 
“We were deposited on the second 
floor by an elevator man who was wear- 
ing an arm-band lettered ‘‘CD,"’ and 
there discovered that part of the suite 
of offices used by the Mayor's Re- 
ception Committee, of which Mr. 
Whalen is chairman, was being con- 
verted into Civil Defense R. and P. I. 
headquarters.”’ 
Which was preceded and followed by 
equally uninteresting and hard-to-under- 
stand stuff. Don’t think I disagree with 
most of what The New Yorker said. Good 
writing need not always be simple and 
easy for anyone to read. A well-educated 
person likes to read things that are pre- 
cisely and indeed intricately expressed. 
Do you remember the delightfully elaborate 
prose of Charles Lamb, for example? 

In spite of his imperfections, I am still 
in favor of Dr. Flesch and The Art of Plain 
Talk. 





PERSONNEL JouRNAL has entered ,into 
an agreement with University Microfilms, 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan to make available 
to libraries issues of Personnel Journal in 
microfilm form. These microfilms are avail- 
able only at the end of each volume year, 
which is April for Personnel Journal. 
Sales of the microfilm are restricted to those 
subscribing to the regular paper edition of 
the magazine. Under the plan a library 
keeps the printed editions unbound and 
circulates them in that form for two or 
three years. This is the period of greatest 
use of the magazine. After two years circu- 
lation the paper copies begin to wear out 
and are not called for frequently. They are 
then disposed of and the microfilm is sub- 
stituted. 

It costs a library about as much to 
buy the microfilm as it would to bind the 
paper copy of the magazine. Of course, the 
space required for the microfilm is very 
much less than that for.,the magazine 
itself. Thus libraries can greatly reduce the 
amount of space required for publications. 

The microfilm is a positive record and 
is furnished on a metal reel suitably labeled. 
Inquires for purchase should be directed to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. 1st Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





THe Fiertp Review Metuop or Em- 
PLOYEE EVALUATION AND INTERNAL PLAce- 
MENT by Guy Wadsworth, Jr. was a very 
popular series which ran in six issues of Per- 
sonnel Journal during 1948. One thousand re- 
prints were printed and requests for reprints 
continue to come in. The supply is now 
exhausted. PersoNNEL JouRNAL will be glad 
to repurchase any of these reprints for the 
original price of 35¢ each. 





A GerMAN PeERsoNNEL MANAGER is 
interested in receiving from American com- 
panies copies of their employee magazines, 
and pamphlets intended for their new 
employees. He is Dr. Rolf Jebsen, Personnel 
Manager, 21a Windelsbleiche uber Biele- 
feld, British Zone of Germany. Dr. Jebsen 
reminds us that we published a request for 
personnel information from American Com- 


panies in the February 1950 issue of Per- 
sonnel Journal on page 342. 





AT A RECENT DINNER MEETING Of the 
Economic RelationsCommittee, American 
Friends Service, E. Wight Bakke, Director 
of the Yale Labor Relations Center, spoke 
on research in human relationships. He 
said the salvation of private enterprise and 
free unions in America depends upon our 
ability to handle the desire of American 
people to participate in shaping the social 
order, not only in the community, but in 
companies and unions. A few copies of his 
speech are still available at the American 
Friends Service, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7. 





Tue British INstrTUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
at 8 Hill Street, London W-1, has written 
us asking for information about automatic 
machines for dispensing food in industrial 
plants. We described a situation in which 
such equipment was doing a good job—in 
our February issue. Not being experts on 
food dispensing equipment we referred the 
writer, Miss Jerry O. Beard, to Slater 
System, Inc., Philadelphia 46, Pa. E. H. 
McLaughlin, Supervisor of Vending, gave 
Miss Beard the information she wanted, 
and so can anyone else who cares to. 





How do you handle questions from 
your subordinates? In particular, how do 
you answer the inevitable question about a 
raise? Here is an actual case described by 
William D. Turner. Notice that he makes 
the employee face the hard facts of the 
situation. But he shows him what can be 
done—but only by his own efforts. 

“Our head teller, Albert Briggs, had 
previously asked me, his _ supervisor, 
whether he could talk with me some time 
about a salary increase. At that time I told 
him I appreciated his giving me the advance 
warning, since I wanted to have a good 
chance to consider his situation. 

‘When he and I then had the proposed 
conference, I first reminded him that he was 
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at the top of his salary bracket and could get 
no further increase while he was on his 
present job. This was hard to have to say, 
but I had to say it. 

“Yes, Albert said, he knew that unless 
he could get out of his present job he was 
stuck as far as salary was concerned. But 
wasn't there some chance of promotion as 
there had been for other individuals he 
had known? 

“T said that as things stood now and 
as they would probably stand for some time, 
promotion through the regular channels 
was blocked for him. But that wasn't the 
whole story by any means. I told Albert 
that since he first spoke to me I had been 
looking over our Foreign Department which 
during the war was doing very little. At 
present only a couple of people were busy 
in it, and neither appeared to have the 
interest that would -be required to develop 
it when the time should come to do so. I 
pointed out that at the close of the war the 
bank would want to put someone in there 
to build up what might be a very active and 
important department. But such a person 
would have to be ready for it when the 
time came. Would he (Albert) be interested 
in bettering himself so that he would at 
least have a chance to be considered? 
Neither I nor anyone could make any prom- 
ises at all. I myself had considered whether 
I was being fair to him to point out some- 
thing that might not materialize. But there 
was a chance. Was he intersted? 

“He was. To shorten a long story, Al- 
bert enrolled in a series of night courses at a 
neighboring university, which were specific 
enough in nature to be of help on the job 
in question, but general enough to improve 
his chances of successful candidacy for 
other possible, higher positions in the bank 
as well. Recently, after two semesters of 
such courses, Albert dropped into my office 
and finally brought out something of what 
his “‘school work’’ was meaning to him. 
He confessed frank amazement about bank- 
ing as he was discovering it through kis 
courses, and said that in all his years as 


teller he had not gotten the perspective on 
his job that he was now getting through 
these courses. He was still interested, natu- 
rally, in improving his condition. However, 
he got such satisfaction in beginning the 
improvement where I had suggested he 
begin, that as far as he was concerned he 
was willing to wait for such salary increase 
as would be a natural reward for what he 
was now becoming able to offer.”’ 

This case was used for discussion in a 
training course on handling employee prob- 


Years aGo I tivep for a time in a city 
of the wheat country of Western Canada. I 
worked at various jobs on a grain elevator 
construction job. Most young men figure on 
going up the ladder of success: I went down! 
I began on an engineering job on millwright 
work. Then the construction work slowed 
up and I became in succession a pipefitters 
helper, ironworkers helper and carpenters 
helper. Then nothing. Speaking of commu- 
nications, as I have on frequent occasion; in 
those days it meant listening to the boss and 
coming up fast with the necessary action. 
Nowadays, communications in Western 
Canada seems to be about as tough a prob- 
lem as it is anywhere else. Some remarks of 
mine in the March issue have provoked a 
snappy rejoinder from the wheat country; 
and a question. J. A. Collier of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, says: 


1205 Garnet Street, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 
March 22nd, 1951. 
Dear Mr. Hay: 

As an employee largely engaged in per- 
sonnel work, I could not help being puzzled 
somewhat by your lead article on page 363 
of the March 1951 issue, entitled Editor to 
Reader. In that lead article you talk about 
communication with employees and men- 
tion some of the types of material that are 
being passed on to employees. You mention 


(Continued on page 8) 





‘‘Why Worry about a rumor when you can get a 
dollar and know the truth?’’ One of the great 
problems of the day is getting information to 
employees. The author describes an unusual plan 
for doing this which has worked well for three 
years. 


For Your Information 


By James F. Stizzs, Jr., Vice President and Treas- 
urer, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago. 


NDER this title every month in Pharmagraph, the employees’ magazine of 

Abbott Laboratories, there appears a page of questions from the employees. 

Each question is followed by an answer. For every question submitted the 
employee receives a dollar. Many questions not of sufficient general interest to 
appear in Pharmagraph are answered personally. 

The idea of this was original and occurred to me one night when I was asked to 
address about five hundred of our employees on any subject I might select which 
would be of mutual interest. I said that I would much prefer talking on subjects 
that the employees were interested in and, therefore, I would bring with me some 
silver dollars. I requested the chairman of the meeting to see that cards were placed 
at each person’s plate and at the opening of the meeting he was to state that instead 
of making an address this evening, Mr. Stiles. was going to talk for not more than 
five minutes and would proceed to answer questions that were written on the cards 
and would pay everyone who submitted a question one silver dollar. 

Actually we received 84 questions that evening but time permitted only 21 to 
be answered. As a good many of the other questions seemed to be of general interest, 
I arranged for our Pharmagraph editor to provide space in the next few issues for 
these questions and answers. 

In a survey after three or four months, of the personal interest of the various 
features of the Pharmagraph, this column was at the top of the list of mutual interest 
features. So we have continued it and we have adopted the motto recently which 
reads as follows, ‘‘Why worry about a rumor when you can get a dollar and know 
the truth?”’ 

You may be interested in some of the questions and answers which have ap- 
peared in the magazine. Here are four examples from recent issues. 


Q. Why doesn’t Abbott employ its own window washers rather than engage 
an out-of-town concern who seemingly comes only twice a year? 
6 
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A. I have wondered about this myself but every time I check it, it seems we are 
doing it the best way. Being a window washer is almost a profession and it is a 
risky business. For that reason we have found it more advisable to contract for the 
work. 


Q. According to our system of using the IBM time clock, we are automatically 


deducted for the time which we take off for doctor visits. Should not time for doctor, 
dentist, optical and medical visits be compensated? 

A. Persons who receive time and one-half for overtime are not paid for time 
absent but persons who do not receive any overtime pay are allowed to take time off 
at the company’s expense for emergencies such as you referred to. 


Q. Why can’t we manufacture more of our ampoules in smaller sizes, or in a 
multiple dose vial? For instance, the injection amount of Varisol is as low as 2 cc., 
yet we manufacture this product in only a to cc. sealed ampoule. 

A. The dose of Varisol is from 2 to 20 cc. The average dose is 10 cc. The U.S.P. 
XIV requires that injections for intravenous use be in single dose containers. 


Q. Why doesn’t Abbott distribute copies of the Sucary! recipe book to all em- 
ployees? Why aren't Sucaryl tablets placed in the cafeterias and beside the coffee 
machines? 

A. Sucaryl recipe booklets are available to all employees at the Information 
Desk. We tried putting Sucaryl Tablets in the Cafeteria but unfortunately it delayed 
the line. Perhaps we can try it again. 


Blanks for sending in questions are available at various points throughout the 
plant and office buildings along with forms for submitting suggestions under the 
long-standing Suggestion Award plan. 

I have since adopted the policy, whenever I visit a branch or have the oppor- 
tunity to appear before our employees informally, to make some simple statement 
regarding the company’s policy affecting pensions or insurance or wages. I then offer 
to answer any question which anyone may ask and immediately hand him a dollar 
bill. 

The questions which we have received sometimes are very frank and personal 
and also indicate that the employees appreciate the opportunity that this relation- 
ship gives to them for a better understanding of the company’s policies and plans. 
Every time I present a dollar I always ask the person, “‘Have I satisfactorily and 
completely answered your question?”’ 

I have been told that companies would not dare to adopt a program of this type 
because certain employees would abuse the privilege with a lot of relatively worth- 
less questions, simply to collect the dollar. In the three years we have been doing 
this I can say that the plan has not been abused. I think perhaps one reason is because 
the questions are personally edited by myself and I doubt if anyone would want to 
ask foolish or unjustifiable questions simply to make a racket of the plan. I can say 
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frankly that if anyone did, I would call them in and have a talk with them about 


the matter. 


At any rate, it does make folks feel that they can not only say good morning and 
good evening to the management but that they can stop and ask them a question 
and also that the management wants them to do so because it pays them for doing 


just that. 


(Continued from page 5) 


that a large, well known firm is currently 
distributing a great deal of printed matter 
direct to employees, such matter covering 
subjects like popular music, control of ed- 
ucation, socialism in England, and foreign 
affairs. Oh yes, and another one on the story 
of competitive enterprise. 

Now, I looked in your windup para- 
graph for some comment on what the dick- 
ens these people are trying to communicate 
to their employees, and whether your mag. 
thought that this was a good even-handed 
way of keeping alive the spirit of communi- 
cation (which, by the way, is just as big a 
bugbear up here in Saskatchewan as it is 
anywhere else). Failing to find your com- 
ments I thought I'd better write and ask 
you right away. Should companies encour- 
age the circulation of this type of material? 
What attempt should they make to circu- 
late the opposites of these things? Should 
they distribute material on the sale of ear 
plugs for those who don’t want to listen to 
popular music? Should they distribute an 
article on ‘“Trading Federal politics for State 
politics in our schools’? Or a booklet on the 


solid achievements of socialism in England, 
according to someone in England? Or a bro- 
chure entitled ‘‘May the best setup win'’? 
Another one on the economics-in-action 
series showing how big management under 
competitive, cooperative or socialist enter- 
prise runs into roughly the same kind of 
problems? 

I hope I have made myself clear. And I 
hope I've not asked too difficult questions. 
But I certainly am interested in the attitude 
of your magazine towards personnel people 
providing all sides of what particular sto- 
ries. How far can we go this way without 
getting bogged down in our own quick- 
sand? 


I wish Mr. Collier had told us what be 
thinks—in answer to his own question. I 
don’t want to duck the issue entirely, but 
who would like to send us a comment for 
Mr. Collier's guidance? 


ud Mag 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 40) 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: In medium sized manufacturing plant with two years experience per- 
forming varied duties such as job description and evaluation, grievance research, editing small publi- 
cation, devising and administering tests and interviewing desires challenging position in personnel 
administration and employee relations. Pay consistent with responsibility. Age 27. Education BA, 
main!y economics, psychology and engineering subjects plus additional related night school courses. 
Previous work experience in plant and office and 2-1/2 years in Engineer Corps. Reply Box 126. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Civil Engineer, B.S. University of Illinois. Graduate work in personnel. 
Willing and eager to start at bottom with organization offering superior future opportunities with 
increasing responsibilities. Reply Box z3z. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. in Business Administration. Major in Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Desire a position in personnel field or related work with ah opportunity for advancement. Age 
27. Married, Veteran. Willing to relocate. Complete data on request. Reply Box 232. 


(Continued om page 26) 





Everyone who has conducted supervisory training 
courses has had the experience of hearing the par- 
ticipants express their acceptance of the principles 
discussed—but not put them into practice, going 
right on making the same old mistakes. The au- 
thor describes how to get supervisors to change 
by reducing their anxieties. 


Improving Supervision by 
Reducing Anxiety 


By Richarp WALLEN, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 


HEN you organize a program for training executives or supervisors in 

‘human relations’’ you hope to improve the way they actually deal with 

people. Too often, however, such a training program has simply taught 
supervisors to ‘‘say the right things’’ about their jobs. It is fairly easy to change 
what people say by applying the pressure of social disapproval. It is considerably 
more difficult to help people change what they do. 

This problem is so similar to that faced by the therapeutic counselor that it is 
worth trying to translate therapeutic principles into supervisory training methods. 
Any therapist meets the same kind of difficulty—people who can change their words 
without changing their actions and who sincerely believe they deal effectively with 
human problems despite the resentment they create everywhere. From a very general 
point of view, here is what therapists seem to have discovered about changing 
behavior: 

(1) Using threats, social pressure, shame, and appeals to pride produces verbal 
compliance while increasing insecurity, sense of guilt, and resentment. Real improve- 
ments in behavior either do not occur or are carried out in a half-hearted way. 

(2) Decreasing the tensions—usually anxiety—which lead to ineffective social 
behavior makes for real improvement often with no sense of intentional effort to 
change. Let us try to develop some supervisory training methods from the stand- 
point of a therapeutic counselor. 

Begin by assuming that much ineffective or harmful supervisory activity stems 
from the supervisor's efforts to control his anxiety. Of course, this statement is an 
oversimplification; other and more involved factors may be responsible. Some poor 
practices probably come from nothing more than lack of attention to the psycho- 


9 
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logical aspects of supervision. But it is not hard to find supervisory behavior that is 
clearly the result of anxiety. This kind of behavior is likely to resist your efforts to 
change it if you resort to lectures, inspiring examples, threats or persuasion. On the 
other hand, if you could somehow decrease the supervisor's anxiety, it should be 
fairly easy for him to change his way of dealing with people. 


Poor Supervision Dur To ANXIETY 

You can illustrate this principle by recalling the difficult supervisory or execu- 
tive problems that turn up in nearly any survey of management personnel. There 
are the legalistic martinets who run departments by rule-books, the dependent 
leaners who run to the boss for decisions about trivia, and the fussy snoopers— 
leaders in unpopularity. Therapeutic experience has shown that these and many 
other ineffective supervisory behavior patterns have been acquired as techniques for 
controlling anxiety. (See Cameron (1) for a theoretical formulation of this point.) 
It is nearly impossible to alter these patterns unless the anxiousness is diminished a 
little. Fatigue illustrates the point: Irritability due to fatigue does not yield to persua- 
sion nor to lectures pointing out its origin. On the other hand, if you diminish the 
fatigue, the irritability also decreases. 

There are three distinct but interrelated sources of anxiety for the supervisor: 
(a) personal history; (b) present non-job pressures (e.g., an errant son or unfaithful 
wife); (c) pressures due to the social structure of his firm and the demands and 
personal characteristics of his own boss. 

The first of these sources includes all those factors in development that pre- 
dispose people to develop anxiety in particular situations. Competition, hostile 
impulses, or the presence of ‘‘authority figures’’ may provoke marked anxiety or 
not, depending upon the personal history. Therapeutic counselors deal mostly with 
this kind of anxiety in the usual therapeutic interview. Dealing with anxiety aroused 
by non-job pressures can also be done effectively in the interview. The common 
methods for diminishing the anxiety include producing a ‘‘permissive situation,”’ 
establishing a close but controlled relationship with the therapist, encouraging a 
free flow of expression, limiting client-therapist contact to the interview hour, and 
giving some interpretation of cause-and-effect relationships. These and similar meas- 
ures usually decrease anxiety enough so that behavior changes can be seen fairly 
early in the counseling process, although the changes may be limited at first to the 
interview. The reticent become more talkative, and the belligerent find fewer occa- 
sions for insulting the therapist. A good deal of this change is due to the increased 
sense of security and acceptance which the client feels with one other human being— 
his counselor. Many of these same measures can be used with conference groups, and 
a training leader who maintains a therapeutic attitude can decrease anxiety markedly. 

The problem of decreasing anxiety from the third source—the social structure 
of business and industriai firms—probably cannot be solved by direct therapy with 
supervisors. It would not help a supervisor to gain insight into the fact that his 
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dictatorial methods result from fear of his boss’ unless the boss stopped acting in 
such a way as to produce fear. In most industrial structures each person is continually 
aware of his boss’s preferences and aversions; and supervisors, like all others, do 
their jobs as defined by the man above them. (Gardner (3) gives a good discussion of 
‘looking up the line.’”) The boss has real power over his subordinates—power that 
you cannot nullify by assuming that all supervisory anxiety is ‘‘neurotic.’’The conse- 
quence of this power relationship is that, even when you have decreased anxiety 
from other sources, there may still remain a substantial amount due to cruel, capri- 
cious, or humiliating treatment by the boss. Since each supervisor's behavior is due 
in part to the anxiety provoked by his boss, and since the boss is subject to pressure 
from above, it would appear that we are in an impossible position. The only effective 
method that seems left is to prescribe psychotherapy for everybody on the board of 
directors. But things are not quite so bad as that. A case history demonstrating the 
effect of psychotherapy on an executive has been presented by Eliasberg (2). 

The most effective arrangement, then, for changing supervisory behavior rests 
on two lines of attack: 

(a) Decreasing anxiety by altering the behavior and demands of the super- 
visor’s boss. This step is often omitted when training programs are planned, yet it 
may be more effective than the direct training of supervisors. 

(b) Direct conferences with supervisors in which therapeutic methods are used 
to reduce anxiety and promote insight. 


OutsipE CONSULTANTs HELPFUL 


The first of these procedures is usually not available to personnel administrators. 
Even if the personnel man had the necessary training and skill, he could not accom- 
plish much in the way of changing the behavior of other administrators and execu- 
tives within his organization. His own position as a member of the executive struc- 
ture would keep him from fitting into a therapist’s role. On the other hand, an 
outside consultant is in a position to be more effective, particularly with executive 
personnel. He is able to plan his role as a neutral interpreter from the beginning of 
his contact with the company. Also, he is less likely to be accused of defending a 
particular group within the company. 

In the direct conference work with supervisors, it is possible for a personnel man 
to use the therapeutic viewpoint. How well he uses it depends upon his own training 
and his sense of security. If he can accept expressions of resentment and anxiety 
without feeling threatened himself, he can do an effective job. Without a back- 
ground in the psychology of personality and methods of psychotherapy, however, 
the personnel man should not try to depart too widely from his usual methods of 
supervisory training. 

Several practical suggestions may be offered to guide consultants or personnel 
men who may be in a position to try a therapeutic method in supervisory training. 
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PLANNING TRAINING CONFERENCES 


1. Try to start your training program as near the top of the supervisory structure 
as you can. For psychological consultants this principle means beginning your 
work with the executives and then working down through the organization. Di- 
minishing anxiety and the attendant rigidity of behavior among executives will 
probably bring faster results than at any other level. Some of this work will need 
to be done individually; some of it can be accomplished in group sessions. 

Personnel men who are part of the organization should try to arrange conferences 
among men a level or two above the first line supervisors. Then, when you are ready 
to begin training conferences with the supervisors, you will have gained experience. 
The supervisors will also be more ready to accept the program because of the prestige 
value attached to the conferences by the participation of their own superiors. 

2. In setting up conference plans, keep the various power and status levels in 
separate groups. Being in the same discussion group with your boss usually results in 
less freedom of self-expression, even when the boss says he is willing to hear any- 
thing. In the later phases of the program, various groups may wish to hold joint 
discussions. This move is healthy and constructive. It is the beginning of genuine 
communication between levels of management. But if you begin with a mixture of 
levels, you will end by changing language without changing action. It seems some- 
what safer to havé several levels represented in a discussion group comprised of top 
management, but even here there is a possibility that free expression may be blocked 
by anxiety over the impression one is making. 

3. Be prepared for expressions of anxiety or hostility. Such expressions are signs 
that your conferences are going well, for only when you are trusted will the real 
dissatisfactions and bitterness emerge. It is a bad error for you to try, as conference 
leader, to answer complaints and expressions of resentment. If you will encourage 
the speaker to explain himself more fully and to help the group understand how he 
feels, you will find that the needed answers will come either from the group or the 
complainer himself. People who have been given a completely permissive chance to 
‘blow off steam"’ often apologize or spontaneously admit their exaggeration. 

4. Recognize your own anxiety and its effects. In individual therapeutic work, 
therapists who become anxious over a client's lack of progress may begin to urge, 
cross-examine, or even criticize him. Naturally the effectiveness of the therapeutic 
contact ceases. The free flow of expression is impeded, and the chance for the client 
to understand his own feelings better is lost. The same thing can happen in thera- 
peutic supervisory training. If you are worried about proving the value of the 
program, afraid of its outcome or the possible loss of your own reputation, you may 
act so as to prevent real insight from developing. 

5. Work for free expression and insight rather than for mastery of knowledge. 
If you take a census of the most common problems which the group meets in the 
course of every-day work, you can arrange to start each session by a five minute 
presentation of a problem. The members of the group will take it from there and 
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begin to state their feelings, and offer possible solutions. The leader's job is to en- 
courage, by his manner and remarks, a more complete analysis of the problem in 
terms of human needs and emotions. 


Gettinc Discussions STARTED 


One of the most valuable discussions the writer has ever led among supervisors 
started with a mental hygiene film. Although it seemed to have little to do with the 
work of the supervisors, they promptly began to compare their own experiences 
with the film story. 

You do not need to feel that every human relations problem that is discussed 
needs to be solved. Nor should there be a set sequence of discussion topics arranged 
in advance. You can only try to be sensitive to the concerns of the people in the 
group, accepting them as real people with real problems. The valuable acquisitions 
for the supervisors are flexibility, insight, freedom from defensiveness, and sensi- 
tivity to the feelings of others. 

Finally, you must not count on getting results too quickly. The first sessions 
are likely to seem slow and superficial. That is because it takes time for the mem- 
bers of the group to find out what is supposed to happen in the meetings, how much 
the leader can be trusted, and what the reaction of others in the group will be. 
Conferences led from a therapeutic viewpoint are rare in industry and supervisors 
will be understandably suspicious of them. It takes time to structure the situation 
and to let the group members find out that you mean no harm. This point must be 
explained to those who must approve such programs at the time they are proposed. 
While the needs of various groups differ, it is safe to say that six to eight weekly 
meetings are needed as a minimum. 

Actual use of this method indicates that it is superior to the usual lecture plan 
of supervisory training in human relations. There is nothing wrong in giving a 
series of talks on psychology to supervisors; but it is wrong to expect that they will 
improve supervision to any considerable degree. On the other hand, slight decreases 
in anxiety appear to lead to marked changes for the better in human behavior. 
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The author discusses some of the problems raised 
by Fair Employment Practice Legislation. It will 
be increasingly necessary for employers to heed 
this kind of Legislation but it will bring new 
problems and pressures to personnel people. 


Problems Under FEPC 


By WitiiaM R. Tuomas, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan 


HE problem of eliminating discrimination in employment is not so simple as 

the proponents of this type of legislation would have us believe. Attitudes and 

sentiments built up over long periods of time cannot be easily eradicated upon 
the theory that such attitudes or patterns are nonlogical cultural patterns which can 
be eliminated by the force of legislation. There are few who will deny that all 
persons ought to be entitled to equality of job opportunity. There are actually very 
few who are willing to risk their own security in the lottery of this principle. Legis- 
lation of this type, however well-intentioned, cannot create economic opportunities. 
Only the maintenance of full employment can secure that end. Nor can this legisla- 
tion create equality of education or skill for all individuals. Whether cultural pat- 
terns of a racial or religious character are inherent or acquired is beside the question. 
These patterns do exist. Whether antipathies based upon such factors are justified 
or not is equally beside the question. Such antipathies do exist. Some of the very 
persons who decry racial or religious factors in employment selection upon the 
ground that such factors have nothing to do with ability or with job performance, 
nevertheless advance the argument that persons of a certain religious group or racial 
group or national group are ‘‘good workers."’ If such persons can be good as a group, 
they can be bad as a group. 


THe ‘‘INFORMAL’’ ORGANIZATION 


The creation of congenial work groups is recognized in the development and 
maintenance of industrial efficiency and emphasized in the outstanding experiment in 
personnel research in the past twenty-five years by the Hawthorne Experiment.' It 
seems a doubtful proposition that any single employer can ignore the effect of radical 
changes in employment patterns without disrupting the informal social relationship 
of his various work groups. The result might well be to require him either to spend a 

1F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1939), PP. 318-319. 
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great deal of time and money trying to reorient the attitudes of his present employees 
or else to suffer a loss of efficiency as a result of internal group antipathies. That 
inefficiencies have not yet occurred is no proof that they cannot; and are evidence of 
the surface character of the enforcement of such legislation rather than any evidence 
of its soundness from the point of view of personnel administration. At this point a 
more detailed consideration of the problem which this type of legislation creates 
for the personnel administrator would seem to be in order. 

This type of legislation will pose many problems for the personnel administra- 
tor. One past practice has been to requisition workers from private employment 
agencies using discriminatory qualifications as the terms for employment. The agen- 
cies have condoned this practice in order to cater to employing interests. Government 
employment agencies have been equally guilty of this practice. In order to comply 
with the law, the personnel administrators would have to change their past practice 
of using discriminatory requisitions to employment agencies. Several companies 
have met this challenge with two types of requisitions; one, which can be used in 
states not having a FEPC, and another which can be used in states having a FEPC. 

The FEPC might require that more than one agency be used in order to avoid the 
concentration upon one selected agency. Again, it may mean that in the future all 
requisitioning might be done through government (USES) agencies to achieve com- 
pliance with the law. 

In the past, some personnel administrators used one particular employment 
agency for recruiting. For example, a personnel administrator whose policy is to hire 
only Polish workers would use a Polish agency or pager for his recruitment of work- 
ers. This would probably be considered a discriminatory practice. He would have to 
defend this practice on the ground that the company has always been satisfied with 
Polish tool and die makers and that the policy of always using the same source for 
recruits does not in any way preclude the hiring of minority workers but has been 
the source for their most successful employees. If he is unable to obtain official 
approval for this practice, he would have to alter his policy, which may involve 
considerable expense. 


EMPLOYING FRIENDS OF PRESENT EMPLOYEES 


Many personnel administrators use the present work force for its source of future 
employees. If we attach very much importance to the Hawthorne Experiment, then 
we realize the value of building up the informal work group in this way. The best 
way to build up this informal group is rely upon the advertising by word-of-mouth 
of the present employees. Employees naturally solicit and recommend those whom 
they feel will fit in with the congeniality of their work group. To eliminate this 
source of labor would create the problem of what alternative source should the per- 
sonnel administrator use. It is difficult to forecast what the result of eliminating 
word-of-mouth recruitment would be when there is so much evidence in support of 
its soundness. Many companies that have never practiced discrimination have used 
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this source because of the low cost and also that congenial work teams reduce the 
amount of labor turnover. 

The application blank has received the direct attention of enforcement officials 
and it is the area which offers the greatest opportunity for compliance because of its 
overt construction. Obviously, all personnel administrators would have to alter 
their present application blanks to eliminate any discriminatory phrasing. It would 
mean that FEPC approval of an application blank would be necessary to avoid a 
chance of a charge of discrimination. 

The next phase in the employment procedure is the screening process. FEPC in 
many cases would result in the increase of face-to-face hiring. If the employer is 
unable to require a photograph of the future employee, then the next best thing 
would be to require the future employee to appear for further screening. Each appli- 
cant would have to be interviewed in order to insure compliance with the law. 
Granted that this might be nothing more than lip service to the act, it would have 
to be done. The effect of this increase in face-to-face hiring would be tremendous. 
Additional interviewers would be needed to handle this increase in screening appli- 
cants. This additional number of interviewers increases costs and would require 
more time in training these interviewers and in supervising their interviews. 


CoNsSIDERING COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 


This entire recruiting program would also have to be reconciled with community 
attitudes toward minority groups. Somehow the personnel administrator must bal- 
ance the attitudes of the community with the requirements of the law. Prior to this 
type of legislation, the personnel administrator hired the type of worker that the 
community expected and required for good public relations. Where he is faced with 
a problem of this sort, it would require him to take the initiative in formulating a 
program of education for the consumer. This situation is very similar to the one 
where companies have publicized the use of union labor in the manufacture of their 
product. 

It is apparent that the personnel administrator must review his job analyses 
and job standards in order to protect his company from being forced to accept un- 
qualified workers. All commissions have established the policy that minority work- 
ers need be hired only if they meet the basic qualifications for the job. Therefore, 
an accurate job analysis should be conducted and job standards established. These 
job standards must be proven to be nondiscriminatory. 

The commissions realize that a certain amount of discretion of job qualifications 
must be left to the employer. One qualification which has been increasing in impor- 
tance in recent years has been the requirement of a high school education. The 
personnel administrator would have to prove the need for a high school education 
for a job in the shop which does not require the oral or written expression by the 


employee. Although educational requirements are not a panacea for correct selec- 
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tion of employees, they must be recognized for their value of complementing other 
screening techniques. It might not be desirable to have a high school graduate 
working as a mopper in a plant, but it would be reasonable to want a high school 
graduate as a stock record clerk. To demand too high a job qualification for the work 
required would undoubtedly call for commission action; therefore, the personnel 
administrator must be on his guard to correlate the job qualifications with the job 
standards. 


Supervisors Must Approve New Hires 


So far we have discussed the problems in the pre-hiring phase of employment. 
Even after the applicant has favorably passed the pre-hiring requirements, he is not 
definitely accepted as a regular employee. He is only classified as apparently desir- 
able. If we follow good personnel administration, the tentative judgment of the 
centralized hiring officials must be approved by the line supervisor. Therefore, the 
responsibility of final selection is left to the supervisor. The commissions have 
denied the defense that the supervisors were acting outside the scope of their au- 
thority by engaging in discriminatory selection of employees. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that a training program for supervisors be instituted for the purpose of 
enlightening the line officials of the need for compliance with the law. Although 
this type of education should already be in existence in orienting the supervisor's 
attitude toward union cooperation, it would mean an additional item for the agenda. 
As training is a continuous process, the personnel administrator must follow-up all 
final selections of supervisors to insure compliance with the law. 

The next area to feel the effect of anti-discriminatory legislation is the em- 
ployee. Remembering what we said previously about considering the opinions of 
the community, we must also ascertain the needs of the employee. Under the FEPC, 
employees can be charged with discrimination against minorities. This coverage may 
be of little value however as there have been few cases against employees and the 
commissions have expressed reluctance to prosecute individual workers. In the past 
courts have upheld the right of employees to dictate the conditions under which 
they would work. However, this type of legislation might force the altering of 
past personnel policies of attempting to conform the formal work group to the 
informal group. 


New TRAINING BuRDENsS 


This legislation would require the establishment of a training program for the 
workers. It would involve the reinduction of all present employees in order to teach 
the non-discriminatory policy of the company. Such an educational progam is a 
tedious undertaking because of the resentment of majority workers. Many majority 
and even minority groups become associated with particular jobs. Negroes associate 
themselves with porter jobs; Irish with police positions; Poles with heavy con- 
struction work; and Greeks with food services. Any infringement upon these job 
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associations would be met with obstinancy. It would be the personnel administra- 
tor’s job to reduce this resentment and build a congenial work group. 

Often this resentment to the intrusion of this ‘‘out’’ group by the ‘‘in’’ group 
might not reveal itself by overt action. From all appearances the integration of 
minorities might be successful, but beneath this surface compliance might be an 
undercurrent of ‘‘freezeouts’’ and a drop in efficiency of the work group. This would 
be the hardest problem for the personnel administrator and supervisor to solve. 
Sometimes it seems that no amount of coercion or persuasion may change this 
situation. 

Undoubtedly this legislation would have some effect upon labor turnover. 
Majority workers might begin to shop around for jobs in companies employing 
few minority workers. Most commissions have followed the policy of attacking 
discrimination in the larger cities and in the larger plants. This is done by the 
commissions because of limited budgets and by hitting the big companies, it sets the 
pattern for the smaller ones. To forecast the effect of this policy is difficult; however, 
it is conceivable that personnel administrators in the larger firms would be under 
the watchful eye of the commissiens and those in the smaller firms would have more 
leeway. Larger companies could expect to have more minority workers seeking 
employment because once the barriers are lowered the word gets around to other 
minority workers. This influx of minority applicants would increase the burden of 
proving that their companies are not following a policy of discrimination. The 


opposite effect would be that majority workers might have a tendency to drift 
towards employment in the smaller concerns to avoid the influx of minority workers 
into their informal work groups. 


Emp.Loyees BLAME MINORITIES 


Disciplinary action must be re-evaluated and be constructed in a complete and 
concise manner. There would be a tendency for workers to blame the minority work- 
ers for any problems that would arise. Although theoretically there should be no 
change in the present methods of discipline, in practice a ‘‘scapegoat’’ is usually 
fictionized to take the brunt of the charges. Minority groups are a ready source 
for the ‘‘scapegoat”’ part. It would be increasingly difficult to get to the crux of the 
real grievances. 

It might be concluded that this type of legislation would create a dual grievance 
system. The normal grievance channel would prove to be ineffective for the handling 
of problems of discrimination. Discrimination has become a national issue and 
emergence of another regulatory group would increase the load for the present 
channel. The present grievance procedure is under the surveillance of the employer 
and the union. With the enactment of antidiscriminatory laws, the employer would 
have a government agency to cope with in addition to the union. The ultimate 
effect might be compulsory arbitration on matters of discrimination. 
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It must be emphasized that the problems facing the personnel administrator 
would increase materially in the future. The commissions have been directing their 
attention mainly towards discriminatory hiring and discharging practices. Eventu- 
ally, they would turn their attention towards the problems of promotion and equal 
opportunity in training programs. It becomes apparent that the personnel adminis- 
strator would have the additional problem of selling his program not only to top 
management but to the commissions as well. 

It is also pertinent to recognize that all present experiences of anti-discriminatory 
legislation are from a period of full employment and employers have used the law 
to break the discriminatory pattern in order to avail themselves of a work force. 
Minority pressure groups have, in many cases, failed to appreciate the value of the 
law and have been hesitant to file a charge because of the fear of retaliation. 

During peace time, the patriotic motivation has a tendency to lessen in intensity 
and people are inclined to settle back to ‘‘business as usual’’. As soon as job oppor- 
tunities become scarce, the tension would increase. The increased strain would 
multiply the personnel administrator's problem of group solidarity which might 
result in the decrease in efficiency. These outside factors are the most difficult to 
alleviate. What additional problems that the personnel administrator would be faced 
with are subject to conjecture. 
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If you could duplicate the results reported here 
you would reduce your typing costs by 6%. Cleri- 
cal aptitude tests offer many savings like this. It 
is strange that so few employers use tests at all, 
and that fewer still have made studies like this 
one, to prove the value of the tests. 


Reducing Typing Costs With 
Aptitude Tests 


By ARLINE BLAKEMORE. 


NCREASING the productivity of an organization's employees is part of the work 
le every personnel department. The first step in increasing employee productivity 
is to select for the job an applicant who has the native capacities required to do the 
job well. It is, of course, by no means the only step. All the other personnel functions 
related to training the employee and maintaining his or her morale and working 
conditions so as to promote high productivity are essential. But unless the applicant 
you select has the capacity, all the other things you do with, about, and for him 
will be relatively wasted. You will get second or third rate job production. 
Aptitude testing can help Personnel choose what jobs a given applicant will be 
able to succeed in, even when the labor market is tight and practically every applicant 
must be hired. Try-out methods waste time and money. Testing will greatly help 
Personnel choose the best among available applicants for the job when the market 


is easy. 
THe Metuop Usep 


In general, the procedure is to measure with tests the characteristics of those who 
succeed and of those who are not so good on a job, and then to pick future employees 
with capacities like the best. This process was followed in learning how to select 
beginning typists for the Central Transcription Department of a large New York 
City bank and may be useful as an illustration. 

The Central Transcription Department numbered about 35 typists and in addi- 
tion to its production function, which was primary, it also served as a training 
center from which typists were promoted or transferred to most of the other depart- 
ments of the bank. They were girls 16 to 19 years old, generally graduated from the 
commercial course of high schools in and around New York City, for whom this 
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was their first full-time job. Although they all had been trained in typing in school, 
it took a month or more to train them in company procedures and to get their 
speed up to a level useful in business. During this time they worked on regular 
company work, usually letters to be typed from rough or typed copy. All work was 
checked before leaving the department, instruction given, and a record kept of each 
girl's production. The record was used to distribute department expense for service 
rendered to other departments as well as for training purposes. . 
Girls for this work were chosen from among available applicants on the basis 
of school record, a sample of typing, and interview by an interviewer who had been 
in this work for many years. The new employees, who had been selected in the usual 
way, were given 5 aptitude tests after they had been selected and before they started 
work. 
The tests used were: 


Approx. Total 
Test Type of Test Testing Time ime To Use Available Through 


Personnel Test Intelligence 12 min. 15 min. E. F. Wonderlic 
Glencoe, Ill. 
Hay Number Series Test, _Intelligence-Cler- 3 min. 5 min. Aptitude Test Serv. 
Form A. ical Swarthmore, Pa. 
Minnesota Clerical Test Clerical Aptitude 15 min. 20 min. Psychological Corp. 
§22-5th Ave. N. Y. C. 
Hay Number Perception Clerical Aptitude 4 min. 8 min. Aptitude Test Serv. 
Test 


Speed of Perception Test Clerical Aptitude 7 min. 10 min. Sheridan Supply Co. 
from Guilford-Zimmer- P.O. Box 837, 
man Aptitude Survey Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CHOOSING THE TESTS 


These tests were chosen because we thought that intelligence and speed of per- 
ception were capacities which would be important in differentiating good typists 
from poor ones. We tried two tests of intelligence and three of speed of perception 
because we were looking for the most efficient tests—i.e. ones that would give us 
the best results in the shortest testing time. All five tests together took about one 
hour to give. When the study was finished we would use only the most efficient tests 
which would take considerably less time than one hour. The typing sample men- 
tioned above, a ‘‘home-made’’ typical bank letter which we continued to use, took 
about 15 to 20 minutes to do. 

Next we needed to know which girls turned out to be good producers and which 
not so good, so that we could see whether the tests would pick them out for us at 
the time of hiring. It was decided to determine their production after they had 
worked and been trained on the job in Central Transcription for about a month, 
(31 working days). This period of time was chosen to allow as much training as 
possible and still get records on practically all the girls before they were moved out 
to jobs in other departments. The production records showed that there was a 
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larger volume of work done in the department from rough copy than from typed 
copy, so it was decided to compare the girls on this kind of work. The typewriters 
had cyclometers to record production, and each girl kept a record showing the num- 
ber of keystrokes in each letter and the number of minutes it took her to type it. 
She also recorded interruptions in her working time such as lunch, time out to get 


work or instructions, etc. Averaging each girl’s work for five days, starting with 
her 32nd working day on the job, and comparing it with her average for the next 
five days would show us whether we really had a clear picture of which girls were 
good and which not so good. If Mary was faster than Jane who was faster than Betty 
the first week of our production record, and they were in the same order the second 
weck, we felt fairly safe in thinking that Mary really was faster than Jane who was 
faster than Betty. Since people do have their ups and downs from hour to hour and 
day to day, we found we had to take a fair-sized sample, a week's work, in order to 
get an unblurred picture. Statisticians call this the reliability of the criterion. The 
coefficient of reliability on the two week's production for the 27 girls we studied 
was .89 which is high enough to indicate we had pretty good evidence about which 
girls were good and which not so good. The slowest girl averaged 39 keystrokes per 
minute, the fastest 80, on work from rough copy. This rate was figured, it should 
be recalled, not on just typing time alone, but including preparation time—getting 
paper in the machine, erasures, etc. It is the rate for ‘‘doing the whole job.’ 


RESULTs 


Then we compared each of the test scores for each girl with her two week's 
typing production record to see whether the tests, taken at time of hiring, picked 
out those who later proved to be good from those not so good. A graphic way to do 
this is by the so-called correlation chart or scattergram, like Figure 1. Each girl's 
score on a given test is plotted on graph paper against her rate of production, a 
separate chart for each test. Each dot represents a girl and tells two things about her. 
Its vertical location shows how fast a typist she turned out to be; the horizontal 
location shows her score on the test at the time of hiring. If the chart shows that 
most of the girls who turn out to be fast typists had good scores before they were 
hired and most of the slow typists had poor test scores, then the test is useful in 
selecting employees. Our results on the Hay Number Perception Test, plotted in 
Figure 1, show enough relationship to be of practical value. This shows that in 
general the girls with higher test scores turned out to be the faster typists after 31 
working days on the job. 

A scattergram is also usefui in deciding what score you want to set as a “‘criti- 
cal score’’, i.e. the score at and above which you will accept and below which you 
will reject applicants. This score can, of course, be changed as labor market condi- 
tions change. A scattergram will show what can be expected by way of change in 
production with a change in the critical score and about how accurately the test will 
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select good workers. It is to be expected that a test will differentiate more accurately 
at the top and bottom than in the middle of the group. Referring again to Figure 1, 
we see that, based on this group, if we hired girls who scored 92 or better on the 
Hay Number Perception Test we would exclude about the slowest } of the group 
pretty accurately. Eliminating the slowest quarter of the group, and hiring in their 
place girls like the average of the upper 3, would permit production of a given amourt 
of work with a saving of 6% in number of workers —and payroll cost. This would 
be a continuing saving. There is one notable exception, the girl who scored 109 on 
the Hay Number Perception Test but whose production was only 45 keystrokes a 
minute. She, by the way, said she did not like typing and did not know why she 
had taken the job. 
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A correlation coefficient reduces a scattergram, like Figure 1, to a number which 
you can compare for various tests to see which test is predicting production best. To 
have practical value in employee selection a test should usually correlate with pro- 
duction in the neighborhood of .50 or higher. The correlation coefficients for the 
various tests we tried out and the critical scores to cut off the slowest quarter of 
workers, based on this group of 27 employees, are given in Table 1. These figures tell 
us that among the 3 clerical aptitude tests tried out, the Hay Number Perception 
Test and the Minnesota Clerical Test have practical value in helping us select begin- 
ning typists who will produce well on the job. The Speed of Perception Section of 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey did not prove to be useful for our purpose. 
Since the Hay Number Perception Test and the Minnesota Clerical Test are highly 
correlated, based both on this and on other groups, it is safe to conclude that they 
are measuring about the same capacity, and that it is not necessary to give both tests. 
Since the Hay test selects better than the Minnesota and takes less time to give, it 
seems the more practical choice. 
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WuHatT THE Tests SHOW 


Both the scattergram and the correlation coefficients show that for this type 
of work—copy typing from rough draft—intelligence is not as important in selecting 
faster operators as is clerical aptitude. Neither the Personnel Test nor the Hay 
Number Series added anything in differentiating the good from the not so good 
typists in our group. For more complex work, however, such as a secretarial job, 
it seems highly likely that intelligence is an important factor in selecting better 
workers. 


TABLE I 


Correlation Critical Score to Errors in 
Test Coefficient Cut off slowest 4 Selection 


Hay Number Perception Test .62 + .08 92 1 out of 72 
Minnesota Clerical Test 
Numbers Section 62 + .08 110 3 out of 27 
Names Section 54 + .10 95 4 out of 27 
Personnel Test 32 .12 Coefficient too low; no critical 
score 
Guilford-Zimmerman 14 + .13 Coefficient too low; no critical 
Aptitude Survey Speed of score 
Perception 
Hay Number Series Form A no significant correlation 


The number of girls included in this study is smaller than is desirable. The 
more cases studied, the more reliance can be placed on the results. However, in most 
business concerns, even the large ones, there are not many jobs just alike so that we 
cannot compare job production from girl to girl. It becomes a practical choice be- 
tween settling for fewer cases or doing no studies since it usually takes years to 
collect even 50 cases. However, in the case of the Hay Number Perception Test, we 
have considerable assurance of dependability because the test has been found effect- 
ive in a number of other situations, such as in clerical hiring reported in PERsoNNEL 
Journat for June, 1950, by Richard B. Miller of the Washington Gas Light Company. 

Unfortunately some of the companies using aptitude tests do not take time to 
check test results against production and really learn how to get the best results for 
their jobs. Moreover, many companies do not have on their staffs anyone trained in 
using tests. There are numerous good consultants, however, who can train your staff 
to use and check tests properly. 


A last caution; since tests are valuable in increasing production and are evaluated 
against production or ratings it is essential that the production records or ratings 
against which they are checked be accurate. The results of the testing program can 
be no better than the production records or ratings they are based on. 





Unions are constantly seeking to increase their 
bargaining power. More knowledge of manage- 
ment methods is one way of doing this. Here is 
how the Trades Union Congress in Great Britain 
is educating many of its members in management 
subjects. 


Unions Study Management 


By Ray Boyrietp, Secretary Organization 
Department Britain's Trades Union Congress 


OURSEs in management subjects are being provided by Britain's Trades Union 
Congress, which is expanding its education services. The first two of these 
courses are being held in February at the T.U.C.’s Education Department in 

London. They will each last for one week, and be attended by 20 students whose 
expenses will be paid by their own trade unions. 

The main purpose of these courses is to assist factory representatives to acquire 
fuller knowledge of the principles and methods of management so that they may be 
better equipped to contribute to industrial efficiency and protect union interests. 
Instruction will be given by lectures, films, and visits to factories and workshops. 
The syllabus for these first courses is experimental, but although the plan has only 
recently been proposed the number of students nominated far exceeds the places 
availab'e. 


Up-to-Datz TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


What is needed is training in management for shop stewards and junior officers 
who negotiate on day-to-day matters. This problem is now more acute owing to 
the spread of joint consultative committees, incentive methods of payment, and the 
increased use by management of more scientific methods and of industrial consultants. 
Two years ago the T.U.C., at its Production Conference, urged unions to clarify 
their attitude to work study, and to equip their officers with the up-to-date techni- 
cal knowledge necessary to negotiate on equal terms about new methods. 

After an introductory review of the structure of management in an average firm 
and the specialized organization adopted for production purposes, the course will 
deal with four topics—work study, incentive payment, costing, and company ac- 
counts. 

The choice of topics is dictated by the work with which stewards and members 
of factory committees are now entrusted. Each year a greater proportion of wages is 
made up of incentive payments; consequently, the importance of factory bargaining 
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grows, and calls for greater knowledge on the part of negotiators. This is one reason 
why the courses deal with company accounts and with costing. Both these subjects 
are also needed to improve the practical contribution to greater output which 
workers’ representatives can make at the regular meetings of consultative commit- 
tees when past production is reviewed and new targets planned. They need, too, a 
deeper grasp of the principles of work study. 


PropucTION MeEtTHOoDs 


Before World War II unions were suspicious when managements brought in 
experts to analyze their production methods and make changes. This was largely 
because it was feared that new practices might lead to unemployment, and because 
methods of work study were not advanced and seemed to concentrate on timing the 
workers. Today, both work study and the attitude of unions to it are changing. 
The emphasis is now on studying methods to achieve economy of motion and better 
layout of plant. 

With a background of full employment and the urgent need for more production 
there is readiness for new methods and, owing to the strength of trade unions, these 
are introduced after consultation with them. It follows, however, that unions must 
have representatives in each factory competent to protect their interests in these 
consultations. Union leaders now see work study simply as a method which can be 
put to good or indifferent purposes. They realize that the extent to which it eases 
the worker's task and increases his pay will be greatest where union officers are fully 
conversant with its principles. 

Similarly with time study. It ismore widely understood that timing is of work 
and not of workers, and that such measurement is essential. However, only when 
stewards are trained in the methods that management uses can they assure their 
members that measurements and allowances have been fair; then ‘‘time’’ can be re- 
moved from controversy, leaving bargaining to be about the ‘‘value of time.”’ 

All these subjects cannot be covered in detail in one week. Longer courses 
would, however, mean fewer places for students each month, and this alternative 
was rejected. The students will all be keen trade unionists with some previous experi- 
ence, and the courses, although short, will encourage them to study on their 
return home and guide them in future reading. 

(Continued from page 8) 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND OFFICE ADMINISTRATION: Wanted in smaller business 
organization or unit. 14 years diverse office experience, last five in new plant handling personnel 
selection, wage and salary administration, job evaluation, plant and group insurance and public rela- 


tions. Supervise stenographic, filing, switchboard, reproductions and other office functions College 
graduate. Married veteran 2 children, age 35. Reply Box 234. 


LAPOR RELATIONS OR PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. in Psychology. M.A. in Labor Relations 
and administration. Vet. 1 year experience personnel manager smal! corporation. Seek opportunity, 
minimum salary for responsibility. New Jersey, New York or relocate. Reply Box 135. 


MARKET RESEARCH & ANALYSIS: Presently employed—experience in both public opinion sur- 
veys and employee attitude studies—including questionnaires, coding, tabulating, IBM, analysis and 
interpretation. Trained in report writing and presentation of survey results. Age 29, married, BS in 
Commerce with emphasis on market research and analysis; no reserve status. Detailed resume on re- 


quest. Reply M. L. Greenberg, 603 Church Street, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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Modern Personnel Management in 


Retail Stores 


The past 15 years has been a period ot 
marked activity in personnel and labor 
relations throughout industry, but nowhere 
has it brought more widespread change 
than in department stores. Undoubtedly 
the initiative to change has come in some 
degree from management's increasing 
awareness of the general progress in Ameri- 
can industrial relations practice. However, 
the one single factor to which the change 
seems most attributable is the relatively 
recent and vigorous growth of unionization. 
Of 36 stores covered in both the recent 
study and a study conducted 15 years ago by 
Princeton's Industrial Relations Section, 
only four had the slightest unionization 
in 1935, while 22 were either fully or partly 
unionized in 1949. Consequently, the 
amount of attention given by these stores 
tO negotiations, grievance procedures, prep- 
aration of arbitration or labor relations 
board cases, and to union relations, has 
increased greatly. This report, based on a 
study of personnel programs and labor 
relations experiences in 57 large department 
stores, traces the practical results of these 
trends and of recent changes in personnel 
policies and activities, in the ways in which 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND 
LABOR RELATIONS IN DEPARTMENT 
STORES: An Analysis of Developments and 
Practices. By Helen Baker and Robert R. 
France. Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. Y. 1950. 144 
pages. Paperbound, $2.50, cloth, $3.00. 


By Eileen Ahern 


policies are determined, and in administra- 
tive organization and procedure. 

Evidences that the personnel function 
has |been enhanced in recent years in the 
stores studied are: (1) more direct participa- 
tion of senior executives in the determina- 
tion of personnel policies, especially in 
regard to labor relations and retirement 
plans; (2) a greater acceptance of responsi- 
bility for personnel relations by heads of 
selling and non-selling departments; (3) 
the higher rank of the personnel department 
and its head; and (4) a relatively greater 
increase in the policy-determining and 
advisory functions of the personnel depart- 
ment as compared with previous emphasis 
on service and operating activities. 

In addition to these broad-scale changes 
in the organization and administration, of 
personnel departments, and the over-all 
changes in emphasis occasioned by unioni- 
zation, this very comprehensive and in- 
formative report details trends and changes 
in specific personnel activities. The follow- 
ing are a few of the highlights. 

Of the two personnel functions, employ- 
ment and training, which ranked highest 
in department-store personnel management 
for many years, training has shown the 
greater change in philosophy and planning. 
The trend, especially in postwar years, 
has been toward decentralization of em- 
ployee training and expansion of executive 
and supervisory training. Among super- 
visors and departmental heads, training in 
leadership and human relations is em- 
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phasized as the principal means of imple- 
menting the philosophy of departmental 
responsibility for personnel relations. In 
employment, little change has occurred 
in policy. Improved selection methods in 
recent years have been used to build up 
both a more competent and more stable 
workforce. Employment procedures have 
notably begun to include tests and, in fewer 
instances, patterned interviews. 

Wage payment systems have shown a 
decrease in the use of quota-bonus systems. 
Salary-plus-commission now appears to be 
the most common basis for determining 
earnings. The use of job evaluation as a 
means of setting relative job rates is a com- 
paratively new but already widely adopted 
practice. Personnel rating has declined in 
importance as a basis for merit wage in- 
creases, but continues as an aid in training 
and promotion and has gained new import- 
ance as a useful record in disciplinary ac- 
tion. 

To department store employees, probably 
the most important changes are the gains 
made in wages, hours, vacations, and bene- 
fits and pensions. Average hourly earnings 
have more than doubled, strides have been 


Other Books 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN IN- 
DUSTRY. By R. F. Tredgold. International 
Universities Press, Inc. New York, 1950. 
192 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a sound, interesting, and beauti- 
fully simple presentation of human rela- 
tions in industry. It can be recommended 
quite without reservation. Written by an 
outstanding British psychiatrist, the book 
is based on a series of lectures held at Roffey 
Park in London during 1947 and 1948. 
Roffey Park is justly famous for its work 
in rehabilitating physically and psychologi- 


mad= toward the 5-day week, and vacations 
with pay have been lengthened. The most 
modst marked progress in benefits has been 
in hospitalization insurance and retirement 
plans. Greater protection is also given in 
larger death benefits and in new sickness 
and accident benefit plans. 

This report is notable, not only for the 
detailed information it provides regarding 
the typ: and extent of changes such as have 
been mentioned above, but also for its 
effort to provide the reader with insight 
into the causes of change. It should be 
borne in mind that the findings and con- 
clusions are based on a study of 57 stores 
which are probably above average in size, 
personnel policies and number of workers 
employed. Thus the report will be of particu- 
lar value to executives of large stores and 
retail establishment and to union and 
management executives in areas in which 
there is considerable unionization. How- 
ever, the experience and policies described 
should be of significance to all stores, large 
and small, which seek to develop construc- 
tive personnel policies and to make person- 
nel administration a sustaining part of a 
successful retail organization. 


cally disabled workers. It has become famil- 
iar to many Americans, however, chiefly for 
its excellent program of training in human 
relations. Industry, labor and government 
representatives have participated in this 
training. This book has been published in 
response to many requests. 

The first two chapters break the ice by 
acknowledging the reluctance of most 
people to accept the fact that human be- 
havior is purposeful, and can be understood 
rationally. The author firmly makes the 
point that there is a considerable body of 
knowledge about human relations that is 
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accepted by the majority of social scientists 
and understandable by the average person 


without any special training. Dr. Tredgold ' 


mentions some fundamental points on 
which there is widespread agreement, and 
indicates sources which interested readers 
may pursue for further understanding of the 
subject. Before taking up specific problems 
of human relations in industry, with which 
most of the book deals, the author first 
discusses briefly such matters as conscious 
and unconscious mental processes, repres- 
sion, dissociation, projection, conflict, and 
fantasy. Fantasy-formation is very common 
among people at work. Not only are so 
many of today’s routinized jobs conducive 
to day-dreaming, but many people, because 
of pressing problems encountered in their 
private lives, actually prefer work that 
does not require constructive thought so 
that they can escape into fantasy. 

In a chapter on “‘Why People Work,”’ 
the following motivations are examined: 
search for material security; personal re- 
sponsibility; desire to conform to type; 
desire for the approval of the group; 
desire for pre-eminence; pride in skill; sense 
of order; acquisitiveness; conscientiousness, 
etc. The author quotes Elton Mayo's 
remark that the tragedy of this age is that 
there is an ever increasing gap hetween 
what one wants and what one has to do 
to get it. It is evident that two reasons for 
working—a liking for the job and for the 
reward the job offers—enter into nearly all 
types of work. But it is also true that there 
are jobs where the former predominates, 
and others where the remuneration does. 
These characteristics, of course, are not 
always inherent in the work itself, for 
whether one enjoys one’s job or feels it a 
drudgery depends to a large extent on one’s 
aptitude and training for it. More wide- 
spread skill in human relations in industry, 
however, could lessen the impact of disap- 
pointments and frustrations. In a chapter 
on ‘‘Fulfilment at Work,’’ the author 
presents, with imagination and sympathy, 


some ways in which individuals may 
achieve greater job satisfaction, even under 
today’s conditions. Much depends upon the 
understanding of human relations by super- 
visors and managers. A large proportion of 
Dr. Tredgold’s book deals with the es- 
sentials of leadership in industry. 

Dr. Tredgold discusses the significance 
of neurosis in production. 

In an interesting chapter on the signifi- 
cance of neurosis in production, Dr. Tred- 
gold quotes the results of a survey made in 
England by Dr. Russell Fraser for the 
Medical Research Council in 1947. This 
work was carried out on a sample of 3000 
workers, mostly in light and medium engi- 
neering in and around Birmingham. In 
six months, Dr. Fraser found that roughly 
10% of these workers suffered from dis- 
abling neurosis, roughly 20% more from 
minor neurotic complaints; and that neu- 
rosis was responsible for between one 
quarter and one third of the total sickness 
absence of, perhaps an even more striking 
way or putting it, between one fifth and one 
quarter of all absence from any cause 
whatsoever. 

In view of this and other investigations, 
personnel executives can hardly afford to 
overlook any publication that reliably puts 
forth a basis for understanding the stresses 
on people at work and for developing an 
improved environment in business and 
industry. Dr. Tredgold’s book performs 
such a service. In the last chapters he comes 
back to the point made in the first chapter: 
our resistance to scientific consideration of 
mental and emotional processes. He says 
that it seems reasonable to hope that 
by the end of the book we may be in 
general agreement on certain points but 
that the trouble begins when we start to 
put the agreement into action. He quotes 
the Marechal de Saxe (18th century): ‘‘Not- 
withstanding that which I have advanced 
is founded upon reason, I hardly expect a 
single person to concur, so absolute is 
custom and such is its power over us.” 
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Dr. Tredgold does, however, conclude his 
book on a hopeful and constructive note. 
He shows us how understanding has lead 
to action in actual instances, of which the 
rehabilitation work at Roffey Park is an 
outstanding example. 


F. Weisbart 
New York City 


COUNSELING AND PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Milton L. Blum and Benjamin Balinsky. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 586 
pp. $6.65. 

Here is an account of the most approved 
present-day practices in occupational coun- 
seling which will help the personnel execu- 
tive bring his thinking up-to-date. This is 
more than a manual on how to test, though 
the more widely used tests are discussed. 
Scores are relegated to the background and 
more emphasis given to the motives and 
problems which may lie behind test scores 
and influence job success. The goal presented 
for the counselor is to lead the individual 
to think things out for himself, rather 
than to give him direct advice. Test stand- 
ings are useful for this self-evaluation, but 
not ends in themselves. 

The book is saturated with the non- 
directive interview, and should be helpful 
for the employment interviewer who uses 
this method. (It is not often used in the 
employment office at present.) Two chap- 
ters on the counseling interview, and one 
on the qualifications and training of coun- 
selors, are especially important for person- 
nel workers. Written as a text for college 
people, personnel executives will be able 
to read it, but the many interviewers who 
have not finished high school will find it 
difficult in spots. Many portions of the book 
can be given good use, however, in train- 
ing interviewers. It will be a valuable 
addition to the personnel library. 

Donald A. Laird 
‘*Homewood"’ 
Lebanon, Indiana 


THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY. By Walter Adams. New York: 
MacMillan Co. 1950. 588 pages. $4.75 


A weakness for which personnel people 
are often criticized—in quite a few in- 
stances, it must be admitted, justly so—is 
insufficient understanding of the economics 
of American industry in general, and failure 
to take an interest in the “‘merchandise”’ 
of the operating divisions of their com- 
panies. This is a good book to ‘‘bone up”’ 
on. It will, of course, be of interest to other 
executives and to economists and specialists 
in related fields. 

The various forms of market structure 
and market behavior represented in 13 
industries are analyzed. Industries con- 
sidered include: cotton-textile; bituminous 
coal; agriculture; residential construction; 
steel; chemicals; cigarettes; motion pic- 
tures; fluid milk; tin can; glass container; 
ocean shipping; and air transport. Different 
types of competition, as illustrated by this 
cross-section, are discussed: patent mono- 
polies; bi-lateral monopolies; government 
price-fixing and regulated industries, etc. 
Dr. Adams has obtained an outstanding 
specialist in each industry to discuss these 
economic problems; he himself writes the 
chapter on the steel industry. Among the 
contributors are Charles Abrams, Alfred 
E. Kahn, Max F. Millikan, and Richard 
B. Tennant. 

There would be little point in singling 
out chapters on one or more industries for 
comment since each industry would be of 
interest to only some of the readers of this 
review. There are two important chapters, 
however, that bear critical reading by all: 
One is on “‘Public Policy in a Free Enter- 
prise Economy,’’ by Corlin D. Edwards, 
Director of the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, Federal Trade Commission and 
formerly Professor of Economics at North- 
western University. This is a stimulating 
discussion of whether we shall embark on a 
series of short-sighted, unplanned, and 
undesired excursions into state collectivism 
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or whether, if the presumption is in favor 
of the private enterprise system, we shall 
undertake, knowingly, as many collective 
projects as prove to be suitable excep- 
tions. 

The other chapter of general interest 
is that on ‘Organized Labor in a Free En- 
terprise Economy”’ by Charles C. Killings- 
worth, Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Michigan State College. He 
considers such problems as these: Why 
should labor associations be exempted 
from the anti-trust laws? Why should we 
not try to achieve the same degree of 
competition in the labor market as we 
strive for in the products market? Is not 
the very existence of strong labor organiza- 
tions incompatible with the preservation of 
free enterprise? Obviously, these are $64 
questions, but a satisfactory answer to these 
and similar questions must be found before 
an adequate foundation can be laid for a 
sound labor policy which can be inte- 
grated with the maintenance of competition 
in industry. 

This is a scholarly book, but it is not 
written for the professional grandstand. 
It is directed, rather, at the sizable body 
of intelligent citizens who take an interest 
in the problems of industrial organization 
and price policy. The various authors have 
successfully cooperated in presenting an 
accurate and penetrating analysis of several 
typical industries with resort to a minimum 
of technical trade jargon. 

L. E. Evers 
Los Angeles, California 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL FORMS 
AND RECORDS. By Eileen Ahern. Re- 
search Report No. 16. American Manage- 
ment Association. New York, 1950. 227 
pages. $3.50 (AMA members, $2.50) 


Many personnel executives are aware 
of possible shortcomings in the forms and 
records they are using but hesitate to change 
them because the forms have been “‘in- 
herited’’ and long established use has im- 


parted an aura of efficiency to them, or 
because no critical selection of currently- 
used forms has been available for purposes 
of comparison. Such a publication is now 
available, however. More than 150 pages 
of the AMA research report are devoted to 
reproductions of carefully selected forms. 
More than one thousand companies were 
consulted for this material. 

Not a study of systems or procedures, 
or of methods of designing and duplicating 
forms, the AMA report emphasizes, instead, 
the principles or objectives of each major 
personnel activity as they bear upon the 
items that should be included on any forms 
used in connection with it. 

The chapter on application forms is 
particularly helpful. There is an analysis 
of the various types in use for different 
kinds of work, and a discussion of means of 
making application forms more selective, 
including the development of weighted 
application forms. The treatment of the 
latter is brief, the author pointing out that 
the research necessary for devising a 
weighted application form would not be 
feasible for every company to undertake. 
The author comments, “Very few com- 
panies have made an effort to determine 
whether items on their application forms 
have any significance in distinguishing 
potentially efficient applicants from others. 
Yet the average application form is a for- 
midable document requiring the applicant 
to give many details of his personal his- 
tory."’ There is a checklist of six pages 
containing items culled from hundreds of 
application forms selected by AMA. They 
are grouped under the following headings: 
Education and Training; Work Experience 
and Aptitudes; Work Preferences; Avoca- 
tional and Social Interests; Service and Ex- 
perience in the Armed Forces; Family; 
Financial Data; Health and other Personal 
Data; References; Miscellaneous Questions. 
The author suggests that before any item 
is included on an application form, it should 
be considered in the light of the following: 
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. Is it necessary for identifying the 
applicant? 

. Is it necessary for screening out those 
who are ineligible under the company’s 
hiring policies? Specifically, what policy 
does it pertain to? 

. Does it help to decide whether the 
candidate is qualified? 

. Is it based on analysis of the job or 
jobs for which applicants will be 
selected? 

. Has it been pre-tested on the company’s 
employees and found to correlate with 
success? 

. Will the information be used? How? 

. Is the application form the proper 
place to ask for it? 

. To what extent will answers duplicate 
information to be obtained at another 
step in the selection procedure—for 
example, through interviews, tests, or 
medical examinations? 

. Is the information needed for selection 
at all, or should it be obtained at in- 
duction or even later? 

. Is it probable that applicants’ replies 
will be reliable? 

. Does the question violate any appli- 
cable Federal or state legislation? 

Miss Ahern has several helpful sug- 
gestions for getting more out of reference 
forms, both as to the proportion of replies 
received, and the validity of the informa- 
tion. The following, useful in answering 
reference inquiries, give clues as to the 
critical review of references received: 

1. Always keep in mind the recipient and 
the use he will make of the information. 


2. Date every statement to show when it was 
true. 

. Discriminate between facts and opinions. 

. Relate statements as much as possible to 
circumstances: for example, state that 
a person made such or such a record in 
such or such a sort of job situation. 

. Do not attempt predictions for any and 
all situations; and—even where informa- 
tion is available on the job the candidate 
may fill—consider with particular care 
the evidence on which you base any 
statements concerning an individual's 
potentialities. 

The author illustrates several forms 
that integrate these principles. 

Similar judgment is evident through- 
out the book. It covers the following: 
Requisitions for Personnel; Application 
Form; Interview Records; References; Medi- 
cal Forms; Induction; Patent Rights of 
Employees; Payroll Notifications; Job Anal- 
ysis and Evaluation; Attendance Records 
Qualifications Records; Seniority Records; 
Merit Rating; Group Insurance; Discipline; 
Grievance Records; Employee Suggestion 
Records, and others. 

The Handbook provides a broad-gauge 
frame of reference within which executives 
may examine the functions of the forms 
illustrated and pre-test new forms they may 
draft for their own companies. Every 
personnel executive will find this a con- 
venient reference book. 

E. Fassberg 

Survey Institute 
50 Broad Street 
New York City 
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How'm I Doing?—Training Supervisors to 
Conduct Employee Progress ‘Conferences. By 
Clifford E. Jurgensen, Minneapolis Gas 
Company. Personnel Psychology, Spring, 1951. 


Every employee wants to know where 
he stands in the opinion of his supervisor, 
but frequently he has difficulty in getting 
answers to such important questions as 
‘‘How’'m I doing?’’ “‘How can I improve?”’ 
A perfect supervisor would give such in- 
formation automatically in his daily con- 
tacts and informal discussions with each of 
his employees. Often supervisors do not 
give this information, because they do not 
know how to do it tactfully and objectively. 
Supervisors must be trained in the why and 
how of giving this information to em- 
ployees. This report discusses how one 
company did this by means of a super- 
visory training conference. A three-part 
employee rating scale was developed and is 
described in this article, but the main 
emphasis is on the manner of conducting 
employee progress conferences. The con- 
ference is of more importance than the 
rating scale. 

In order to train supervisors, a training 
conference eight hours in length was given 
in a single day. It was conducted by the 
Personnel Director and each conference 
group was limited to five or six supervisors. 
Supervisors in any one group were approxi- 
mately equal in age, experience, education, 
and type of work done. The first hour of the 
conference was devoted to a discussion of 
rating principles and procedures. It was 
pointed out that rating is being done 
whenever we mention (or even form) an 
opinion. Rating scales are merely a means 
of systematizing opinions. Each supervisor 
then rated one of his employees on the scale 
and the Personnel Director rated a fictitious 
employee. The next two hours were devoted 
to discussing principles and procedures of 
conducting employee conferences for pur- 
poses of giving an employee answers to 


questions such as ‘Where do I stand?"’ and 
‘What can I do about it?” 

Then a demonstration conference was 
conducted. The Personnel Director played 
the role of the supervisor and one of the 
supervisors played the role of the employee. 
The group was given necessary background 
information on the fictitious employee 
rated by the Personnel Director. For ex- 
ample, the group was told whether the 
employee was new or experienced, whether 
he was predominantly belligerent or co- 
operative, etc. The supervisor playing the 
role of the employee was told that he should 
stick to the facts given, but otherwise was 
free to say and do what he wished. 

This demonstration interview was 
fully recorded on a high-fidelity tape re- 
corder. The record was then played back to 
the group and used as a basis for discussion. 
The play-back was interrupted many times 
for comments and questions. The Personnel 
Director stopped the play-back to explain 
why he had handled a situation in a par- 
ticular manner. He also criticized his own 
performance and suggested a better way 
that he might have dealt with a specific 
situation. Many of the principles of em- 
ployee conferences were brought up in this 
way. Most of the supervisors in these 
groups were practical men. They learn more 
completely and faster if principles are intro- 
duced by examples rather than discussed as 
abstractions. The discussion was so detailed 
that it took approximately two hours to 
play back a fifteen-minute conference. 

Following the play-back of the demon- 
stration conference, one of the supervisors 
was then asked to tell what he would say to 
an employee he had rated. Another super- 
visor was asked to play the role of the em- 
ployee rated. Again the conference was 
recorded. This was followed by a combined 
play-back and discussion as in the first 
conference. The process was repeated until 
each supervisor had played both parts— 
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had conducted a conference and had also 
played the role of an employee. 

The final hour of the conference was 
given to a general discussion of the value 
and need for employee progress conferences. 
Employees find difficulty in thinking of 
ratings as objective measurements, particu- 
larly when the employee has been rated 
lower than he thinks he deserves. ‘‘Psycho- 
logically there is a big difference between 
telling an employee, ‘You are a lazy bum’ 
and saying, ‘It’s my opinion that the term 
lazy bum describes you well.’ It appears 
that one important factor in this difference 
is the implication of actuality in the first 
case and opinion the second. Opinions are 
readily changed. Actualities are not. Con- 
sidering ratings as opinions thus decreases 
arguments, encourages employees to believe 
that effort to improve can be worthwhile, 
and permits supervisors to change ratings 
with less embarrassment.”’ 

The supervisors in these training con- 
ferences had had no experience in role 
playing and were frequently embarrassed 
to try. This difficulty was overcome by 
asking each supervisor deliberately to make 
some mistakes in conducting the interview. 
It was explained that the interviews were 
not intended to be competitive, and that 
the deliberate mistakes would serve as a 
basis for helpful discussion. This ‘‘face 
saving’’ stunt proved highly effective, and 
most of the supervisors seemed to welcome 
the opportunity to obtain guided experience 
in conducting an employee conference. 

Following the training conferences, 
reports show that employee conferences 
became the rule rather than the exception. 
Many supervisors came to the Personnel 
Director to ask how certain conference 
problems should be met. They commented 
to other supervisors on how effective their 
conferences had been with specific em- 
ployees. They asked for additional training 
of the same type. This is evidence of a shift 
in attitude on the part of supervisors in this 


company toward employee progress con- 
ferences. 


Methods for Scoring a Check-List Type Rating 
Scale. By Herbert H. Meyer, The Detroit 
Edison Company. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, February, 1951, 35, 46-49. 

A check-list type rating scale would 
probably be used much more widely than 
it is at present if it were not for the fact 
that the conventional procedure for con- 
structing and scoring such a scale is quite 
laborious. In this article six different meth- 
ods of scoring such a scale are considered. 
Two of these methods use precise differ- 
ential weights, derived from judgments of 
a large group of persons. 

It was found that the same results for 
all practical purposes could be achieved by 
a much simpler scoring method. By this 
method a ratee’s score would equal merely 
the number of statements indorsed that 
describe favorable behavior on the job less 
the number indorsed that describe unfavor- 
able behavior. 


Flesch's ‘* Measuring the Level of Abstraction.” 
By James J. Jenkins and Robert L. Jones, 
University of Minnesota. Reply to Criticism 
by Jenkins and Jones. By Rudolf Flesch, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, February, 1951, 35, 68-69. 

Jenkins and Jones object to the use of 
Flesch’'s* formula for measuring the level 
of abstraction in determining the reading 
ease of a piece of writing. They feel that 
the ‘‘readability yardstick’’ which Flesch 
developed earlier is simpler to use and gives 
a better measurement of reading ease. If 
one is interested in abstraction in itself, this 
new measurement may be of definite value, 
but as a measure of readability they feel 
that this offers verylittle to the worker in 
the field. 

Also questioned are some of the sta- 
tistical treatments used by Flesch. An 
interesting comment on the use of the 


* Flesch's original article, upon which this critique is based, appears in the Journal of Applied Physiology 1950, 34, 384-390. 
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method concerns the difficulty facing the 
worker in assigning exact labels of parts of 
speech. The authors point out that a user 
of this system must be an expert in the 
English language. They note that a correla- 
tion improvement of .o2 over the sentence- 
length formula for readability is not enough 
to justify the increased difficulty of ap- 
plication. 

Flesch replies to this ,criticism by 
saying that Jenkins and Jones take too 
narrow a view of readability measurement. 
Further work may show that the count of 
definite words will give a better prediction 
of readership or recall than any other 
readability measures so far proposed. If so, 
the clinical value would justify the com- 
plexity of the tool, just as the Rohrschach 
Test is complex but clinically useful. 


A Trade Unionist Looks at Job Evaluation. By 
William Gomberg, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, New York, N. Y. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. February, 1951, 
35> 1-7. 

Gomberg is on sound ground in many 
respects, particularly when he says “‘I do 
not believe that job evaluation can be used 
as the sole determinant of how to build a 
relative wage structure.’ Some of the other 
factors that he believes should enter into 
collective bargaining in fixing a final wage 
scale are: ‘‘(a) irregularity of employment; 
(b) the career prospects of the job; (3,) sup- 
ply and demand; and (d) the traditional 
prestige carried by the job in the plant 
social system."’ The market place is the real 
determiner of how a job evaluation system 
works. The validation of any job evaluation 
system is in experience. How does it work? 

It is impossible to take seriously much 
of what Gomberg writes about job evalua- 
tion from the union point of view. In the 


first place he gives what seems to the writer 
a biased view of the union attitude toward 
job evaluation. We have had experience in 
no less than eight joint union-management 
job evaluation programs, all of which went 
to a successful conclusion. From Gomberg’s 
report one would get the impression that 
unions do not co-operate and that joint 
union-management plans are not successful. 

Gomberg goes to some length to try to 
prove that the President's salary should not 
be more than five times as great as the 
lowest paid employee. He does this by 
quoting a qualified psychologist who has 
said that the ratio of the highest to the 
lowest ability of any given kind is about 
three to one and rarely greater than five to 
one. But he not only exceeds the sweeper in 
intelligence in the ratio of three to one but 
also in responsibility, education, persist- 
ence, judgment, and in scores of other qual- 
ities and hard-won capabilities. Conse- 
quently the proper ratio of salary between 
the highest and lowest members of an 
organization is not three to one but some 
compound of a number of three to one 
ratios. And unions don’t practice what 
Gomberg preaches, judging by what we 
know of union management salaries—John 
L. Lewis's, for example. 

Gomberg repeats an error reported by 
Lawshe and Wilson in which they apply 
factorial analysis to job evaluation and 
report that in one case only two of five 
factors were of any significance. This con- 
clusion is erroneous because of technical 
errors in their treatment of the data. 

Gomberg claims that the factor com- 
parison method is “‘rooted in the existing 
wage structure of a firm."’ This, of course, is 
not necessarily so since many variations of 
factor comparison as now used do not 
employ going rates at all. 
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With The Local Personnel Associations 


THe AMERICAN SociETY OF TRAINING 
Directors held its Seventh Annual Con- 
ference in Philadelphia March 15 to 17. 
Chairman of the Conference was E. L. 
Burkhart of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia and associate chair- 
man was Harry F. Gracey of SKF Industries, 
Philadelphia. This was an important con- 
ference attended by an unusually large 
number. So much is interesting that we 
shall try to report on the Conference in the 
next issue. 





ConnecTicuT PERSONNEL. AssOcIATION 
has issued a yearbook which is 34 small 
pages with a handsome cover. This de- 
scribes the purpose of the Association, lists 
its officers and members and gives a list of 
the program of events for the current year 
1950-1951. The reniainder of the booklet is 
devoted to reprinting the Constitution and 
By-laws. President of the Association is 
Warren L. Mottram, Industrial Relations 
Manager, R. Wallace & Sons at Walling- 
ford, Conn. 





THe AMERICAN AsSsOCIATION OF IN- 
DusTRIAL Epitors publishes its own 
monthly publication Editors’ Notebook. This 
is 8 pages, well printed. The February issue 
contains a quotation from PErsonNEL Jour- 
NAL January 1951, which called attention to 
the importance of industrial editors. 





Tue Women’s PersoNNEL GRouP OF 
Puitavevpaia held its March meeting on 
the 13th. The speaker was Edward Davis, 
Philadelphia Attorney who spoke on the 
topic Labor Problems Today. 





Tuk AustrauiaN InstituTe or MAn- 
AGEMENT, Melbourne Division, has issued a 
leaflet describing courses and conferences 
being held during the current year. Manage- 
ment News issued by the Institute now 
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appears in a new form with a page 11 x 17 
inches. 





WasHINGTON (D. C.) Personnet Asso- 
c1aTION held its March meeting on the 
22nd. The topic was Problems and Solutions in 
Today's Unemployment Market. The con- 
ference group was divided into tables of six, 
each of which considered a separate phase of 
this problem. The entire group came to- 
gether at the end of the meeting for a 
summary. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATION 
AssociaTION AT Los ANGELEs announces the 
election of a new Pira President at the 
January board of directors meeting. This is 
Roy I. Madsen, Personnel Manager, Helms 
Bakeries. Other new officers include Bonar 
Dyer, Industrial Relations Director, Walt 
Disney Studios who is Vice President. 
Ray Anderson, Personnel Director, Van de 
Camp's is the new Secretary. E. R. Paul, 
Assistant Industrial Relations Manager, 
General Petroleum Corporation is the 
Treasurer. Frank R. Powell was elected to 
the Board of Directors from District Five. 
He is Personnel Manager of the Vernon 
Works of the Aluminum Company of 
America. Pirascope for February, the 
monthly newsletter of the Association, is 
ten pages of news and notes. 





Tue INpustrR1AL RELATIONS AssoctA- 
TION OF Cuicaco held a dinner meeting in 
March at which time they were addressed 
by Mark L. Putnam, Manager of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations and Person- 
nel at Deere & Company, Moline, Ill. His 
topic was ““The Point of View in Personnel 
Administration.” 





THe CoMMERCE AND INpbustry Asso- 
CIATION OF New York publishes a Bulletin 
on Personnel Management. This is put out 
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by their Personnel Management Bureau, 
directed by Gordon L. Thayer. The Bulletin 
contains items of interest to the member 
companies in the New York area. The sub- 
jects carried in the past eight months, since 
it was first published, include an outline 
of the New York Disability Benefits Law, 
information on severance pay, military 
service requirements and others. 





Tre House Macazine Institute of 


New York City has done something new 
this year in putting their courses for in- 
dustrial editors, which had formerly been 
held in ten afternoon sessions of one and a 
half hours each into two solid days of 
hard work. This was held at Columbia 
University March 26th and 27th. The idea 
is that people from out of town will be 
able to attend without excessive traveling. 
If this works out well this will probably be 
an annual affair. 


Employee Magazines 


SourHh Winp Reporter is published 
every other week by Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion at the Indianapolis plant. This is a 
tabloid size 4-page newspaper. An unusual 
feature is a classified column in which em- 
ployees exchange requirements for car pools, 
houses wanted and to rent, bicycles for 
sale and other personal details. Mary Lou 
Bair is Editor. 





Garrer is the name of the monthly 
magazine for employees issued by Corning 
Glass Works at Corning, New York. Howard 
E. Bahr is Editorial Director and Leon D. 
Cameron, Jr. is Managing Editor. The maga- 
zine is 26 pages about g x 12 inches, pro- 
fusely illustrated and with many popular 
and interesting articles and items about 
employees. 





Burmit-Review is a publication issued 
for employees by Burlington Mills, one of 
America’s large textile manufacturers. E. L. 


Rankin, Jr. is Editor. The March issue is 
devoted to Burmil Communications. This is a 
3-page illustrated article describing every 
type of communication carried on in the 
Company including telephone service, mail 
room, teletype, public address system and 
many other methods such as the light 
signals set by the weaver to indicate to the 
loom fixer that her machine needs checking. 
Burmil Review is 24 pages and 4-page cover 
in size about 9 x 12 and handsomely printed. 





EmMpLoYEE RELATIONS NEWSLETTER is- 
sued weekly by General Electric Company 
for management information is one of the 
very few publications of its kind. It is 
usually in four to eight pages, letter-size, 
giving information on labor relations and 
similar matters and circulated throughout 
the company among management people. 
Recent issues have devoted most of their 
space to wage and salary problems in 
light of the new wage stabilization regu- 
lations. 


Current Publications 


EmpPpLoYEE WELFARE AND BENEFIT Pro- 
GRAMS is the title of Research and Technical 
Report No. 7 issued by Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Minnesota. This is 
published by William C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, and is available from them 


or from the University at $1.00. It consists 
of 49 pages, well printed. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION is the 
bi-monthly Journal for The Society for 
Personnel Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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Beginning with No. 1 of Volume 14, dated 
January 1951, it is issued in a new form. 
This is now a well-printed magazine in 
smaller size than formerly, about 5 x 7 
inches. The January issue contains 60 pages 
and 4 page cover. 





CrviLiaN PgrRsoNNEL Office, Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot has issued 
report No. 4 of ‘“Your Human Relations 
Program."’ It is addressed to the workers 
at the Quartermaster Depot. It includes 
charts and tables on such topics as discipli- 
nary actions, efficiency rating distributions, 
incentive program participation and a 
personnel program profile which compares 
the present personnel program with that of 
1949. A one-page insert asks for an opinion 
from those who read the booklet. This 
criticism is to be returned by the worker 
to the Civilian Personnel Office, unsigned. 
We are indebted to Boris Blai, Jr., for this 


report. 





ABSTRACTS AND ANNOTATIONS is the 
title of a monthly publication issued by the 
Library of the Industrial and Labor Relations 
School at Cornell University. The January 
1951 issue is nine pages mimeographed and 
bound in a paper cover. This issue contains 
about 15 abstracts of articles which ap- 
peared at that time. One of them, ‘‘Em- 
ployee Opinion Surveys That Help 
Management’’ by Guy B. Arthur, Jr. 
appeared in Personnel Journal for December 
1950. Each issue also lists a number of new 
moving picture filsm or sound-slide films on 
industrial subjects. Favorable mention was 
also made of a new feature in PERsoNNEL 
Journat called In Perspective, which is 
contributed by Eileen Ahern. 





PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT is the 
title of a small booklet just issued by Esso 
Standard Oil Company, 15 W. 51st Street, 
New York 1g. A letter from Stanley C. 
Hope, President of the Company outlines 
the purpose of this booklet. 


PsycHOLOGIcaL Book Reviews is the 
name of a new quarterly journal whose 
purpose is indicated by its title. The first 
issue dated January 1951 contains 192 pages 
and lists reviews of about 45 new books and 
a bibliography of 450 to 500 book reviews. 
It is published from 31 Markham Road, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 





TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, iN OC- 
operation with TENNEssEE VALLEY TRADES 
AND Lasor Councit has issued a bulletin 
called Highlights of the Cooperative Program 
describing the work of the union-manage- 
ment cooperative committees. It is made up 
mostly of brief reports on some of the 
suggestions submitted by labor or manage- 
ment and put into effect. Many of these 
are ideas for saving in various processes 
or for: reducing accidents. The book is 
printed by Varitype and offset, with a 
number of sketches and illustrations de- 
scribing the subjects dealt with. Harry L. 
Case, Director of Personnel of TVA, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., writes that the booklet was 
prepared and issued at the suggestion of the 
union-management cooperative committee. 





New Haven YMCA Junior CoLiece 
has issued a pamphlet Suggest Promotion and 
Transfer From Within which deals with the 
problem indicated by the title. There are 
many practical suggestions. Leon L. Lerner, 
Industrial Coordinator for the New Haven 
Junior College writes that the pamphlet 
was designed to help industry find em- 
ployees for key positions. The address of 
the college is 15 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 





Maximum UtiizaTion oF EmpLoyep 
Manpower is the publication of the In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity. This is a 54-page booklet containing 
a check list for Plant management and a 
full discussion of this whole problem. It 
can be obtained for the price of $1.00 by 
writing to the Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University. 
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A CONFERENCE ON SENIORITY was held 
at the Vocational School Auditorium, La 
Crosse, Wisc. on Oct. 21, 1950. This was 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin, 
Industrial Relations Center and the La Crosse 
Vocational and Adult School. Speakers on the 
program were F. H. Harbison, Executive 
Officer, Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Lester Asher represent- 
ing IBEW-AFL of Chicago and M. M. 
Homan, Assistant Industrial Reélations 
Manager, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago. Joint Chairmen were R.W. 
Fleming, Director, Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, University of Wisconsin and J. V. Cole- 
man, Direction Vocational and Adult 
School of La Crosse, Wisc. 





Tue Butietin oF INpustriat Psy- 
CHOLOGY AND PERSONNEL Practice is the 
publication of the Department of Labor 
and National Service of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, Melbourne. A recent 
issue for December 1950, contained articles 
on reviewing employee rating, wage in- 
centives and the evolution of a personnel 
policy, as well as book reviews and ab- 
stracts of articles from British and American 
personnel and management journals. 





MANPOWER PLANNING FOR THE EMER- 
GENcy is a report of Survey No. 1 of Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc. by their Personnel 
Policies Forum. A questionnaire was sent 
in January to each of 160 personnel and in- 
dustrial relations directors. A total of 151 
replies were received and almost without 
exception the officials expected labor short- 
ages before the year’s end. However, no 
special concern is felt except for recruiting 
additional personnel in the highly skilled 


and technical divisions. Most companies 
are now making plans for handling the ex- 
pected shortage. New sources of labor 
supply include part-timers (housewives, 
students and minors) pensioners and 
“D.P.'s’’. About two-thirds of the com- 
panies are making plans to expand their 
training programs so that they can get 
increased production from their present 
labor force. 





Tue BicgLtow-Sanrorp Carpet Com- 
PANY has put out a pamphlet describing 
their pension plan. This plan was developed 
in an agreement with the Textile Workers 
Union and went into effect January 1, 1951. 
The booklet is made up of a simple descrip- 
tion of the plan on the left-hand pages. 
The right-hand pages describe the plan in 
more detail. The left-hand pages carry 
pictures and the company has had them 
blown up to use as posters. 





A RECENT RELEASE from the National 
Industrial Conference Board says that there is a 
need for new statistics to measure total 
labor costs. ““The official wage data pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics does not include most so-called 
fringe benefits,"’ says the Board. The 
fringe benefit payments now amount to 
about five cents of each wage and salary 
dollar and the number of workers covered 
by pensions, health and welfare plans has 
doubled. 

“All of these extras may have no place 
in a series which is measuring the level and 
movement of current money earnings of 
workers. But, at the same time, the BLS 
figures grow less and less significant as 
measures of change in the total labor bill.”’ 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 9 years experience in all phases of labor re- 
lations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions, insurance, communication, supervisory training, discipline. Now 
ave as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, A.F.L., CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 40, Present 
salary $7500. Will relocate. Reply Box zzz. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: 3 years diversified experience. Presently employed in plant 
of 550 men with contractual relations with 12 unions. Responsible for personnel selection and place- 
ment. Administrative Grievance Procedure. Cornell graduate. Age 27. Married veteran. Reply 
Box 122. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 4 years yy Tg ong records, administering tests, interviewing, 
etc. Vet. age 26—College Graduate. Write Mr. Milton Moskowitz, 71-12 35th Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, New York. 


PLANT PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: to years industrial experience. 
Past 7 years directing a comprehensive program of personnel administration including employment, 
safety, training, suggestions, group insurance, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, labor 
relations. M.A. degree and graduate work. Married. Excellent health. Resumé on request. Reply Box 
125. 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House — Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BBA degree in Personnel Management. Background contains among 
other courses, wage and salary evaluation, labor research and job analysis. Minored in economics. 
Age 23, living in New York but will relocate. Resume will be sent on request. Reply Box 128. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Married, 29 year old veteran has AB background of sociology, other 
social sciences and some psychology and an MA training in social work including human behavior 
courses, statistics and administration as well as intensive training and field work experience in in- 
terviewing. Desires position in personnel work. Willing to start at beginning. Minimum salary open 
but dependent on opportunity for advancement. Willing to relocate. Resume gladly sent. Repiy 
James Mays, 6520 Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


PERSONNEL AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION: 5 years industrial experience in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Thoroughly experienced in hourly and salary job evaluation. Have supervised 
salary administration plan covering 5000 employees. Now employed as Personnel Manager of com- 
paratively small manufacturing company. Desire employment with larger company offering greater 
opportunity. Prefer eastern Pennsylvania or New York. College graduate. Single woman. Age 29. 
Reply Box 129. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Five years experience involving extensive administrative responsibility as 
Dean of Men in mid-western University. B.S. and M.S. degrees from Indiana University in educational 
personnel work and psychology. Doctor of Education degree from Columbia University in student 
personnel administration and psychology. Seeking position in industrial training, job analysis or 
placement. Middle west, southwest or west coast preferred. Married veteran, Age 32. Complete re- 
sume on request. Box 130. 


Continued on Page 8 
HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Wanted for Southern Pulp and Paper Mill. Over a thousand Employees. 
Must have required academic background and experience in testing, hiring and general personnel and 
labor relations. Will also have supervision of insurance and safety. Excellent climatic location and 
opportunity. In replying state complete history and salary required. Reply Box 136. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion, Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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of executives. Have you been able to keep up with these. 


tive Positions” and for the names of prominent companies 
we have applied this method. 




















